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A Magazine of Verse 


JANUARY 1935 


BLUES FOR RUBY MATRIX 


HERE’S RUBY, where has she gone this evening? 
what has her heart done, is it enlarged, 

is she so flown with sombre magnificence, 

is the web wrapped round her and she mad? 

Why, she should have been here hours ago 


and this a snowy night too and the soul starving — 


Where’s Ruby where has she gone today? 

is she so glorious, is she so beautiful, 

has she wings that thus abruptly she has gone? 
come back Ruby, you are my light-of-love 
(and her with a carbuncle too and no money) 


where has she gone where has she gone? 
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I saw her once at a soda fountain, 
you don’t believe it you don’t believe it do you? 





I saw her once at a soda fountain , 
strangling sarsaparilla through a paper straw. 

Where’s Ruby gone where is she gone this evening 
incandescence has stopped, the night is dark. 7 
I was a driver once and knew a thing or two, 

the rails were right but everything else was wrong 

come back Ruby I will unwrap the web around you, j 
Oh I will blow the snow off your brain tonight 

and polish your conscience for you and give you a tip 

and show you the stairs to the bright door of hell. 

Come Ruby, I will undo your rubber goloshes, 
come Ruby, I will undo the clasps, 

let us walk along the track of ice a little way 

and talk a little way of ice and icicles 

for you too knew the way the hoarfrost grew ’ 


on God’s terrific wings— 


how in the heart’s horn comes the prince of pauses, 
the peace between the agonies —O you 

who found the stepping stone and brought it back, 
gave it to me because I stood and loved you, 

you who stood, when others stood no more, 


on the abandoned and unprosperous shore. 


Why it was you I loved and knew, and you 


{180} 


it was, the speechless and inalterable you 
the one of the Aprils and the one of June, 
O undiscoverable and unpursuable one 

and one that was not one but two and three 


or three that was not three but you and me. 





‘ 
Thus it comes, thus it comes Ruby, 
an who art not woman but a wound, 
wound who art not wound but indeed a word, 
that art not word but truly a world 
sprung spoken speaking spoiled and spent 
e brief darkness that the darkness meant. 
II 
But I was not convinced and said so too, 
e among marigolds with Easter coming, 
no | was not convinced had no convictions 
she was not convincing in the spring, 
' t was the wrong time, it was spring. 


I said was nobody’s business, no, 
’s business, I said the words straight out 
made no mention of the nightingale 
nor of the willow buds or pines or palms 
nor of the pleasure parks on Coney Isle 
[key Cohn decreed, 
| was blue and made no bones about it, 
[ was blue and said so to her face 
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there by the hot-dog stand beneath the lamp 
and not so far from the filling-station 
I held her hand and told her face to face — 


What did I tell her? Oh ask me something easy 
why should I say the primrose has an eye, 

why should I say the goldenrod is dusty 

or the railroad long as hell from here to there, 
why should I make remarks about her hair? 


Tell me, brother, the little word to whisper, 

tell me, brother, the little word to say, 

tell me, sisters, the grand technique of love 

or how to speak of beauty when you see it, 

for what I said was angry that was all, 

I told her to go to hell and well-damned stay there. 


She made no mention of the nightingale, 

why should she with no nightingales about, 
nor of that other bird that burns to death. 
The sidewalk was red brick beneath our feet, 
the hot dog stand bright as the mouth of hell 


but she was part and parcel of the brightness 
that hell is said to have, 

swallowed the night and smiled it back again, 
laughed like a million lights, spoke like a cannon 


she was a scenic railway crashing downward, 
my straw hat blew away. 
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Pennies dimes nickels and quarters gone 
and midnight come and the last boat so bright 
so bright so light so cheap and full of people 

all with their mouths and hands—Oh come and see 
world that lies behind the primrose eye 
under the gilded teeth of Ikey Cohn— 


ome and see the water beside the ship, 
» the white lines of foam that cross the brain 
break against the skulltop and are bitter, 
come and join us in the convincing spring 


1 learn how sad it is to stay out late. 


Good-bye, Ruby, I am fed up with you, 

good-bye Ruby, your nose needs powder, 

I’ve got that midnight feeling in my heart. 

I’ll hate you till breakfast-time, till the poached eggs 


ke peace between us, 


you were behind the primrose eye and saw 

» sunrise world and all the wings—and you 

had known the ultimate and called it nothing 
id you have sightseen God with tired eyes 


now come back to toast our daily bread. 
II 


she had was something with no name, 
she were dead I’d carve it on a stone, 


is as right as rain as true as time, 
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necessary as rhythm in a tune, 

what she had was only a word or two 

spoken under the clock. 


Delay was precious and we both delayed, 

come on, Ruby, and hold on clock, 

but there were springs unsprung or half-sprung, still 
compelling mechanism to its stillness 

and in the reading-room we read the word, 

the silent word that silent spoke of meaning— 


it was the now, it was the then, it was the when, 

it was the snow, the rain, the wind, 

the name and then the where, the name, the street, 
the hearse, the cradle, the all-knowing judge— 

and I unerring knew the pressing word 

and she receptive knew it— 


the midnight took my meaning, and the noon 
engulfed it in broad sunlight, the swift cloud 
carried it northward like a handkerchief 

to lose it in the eventualness of time 

while I with equal steps climbed up the stairs 
away from the remembered, to descend— 


and she ascending too, with equal steps, 
and she descending too, before and after, 
bearing the blossom, her angelic heart, 
the thurible, the incense, her quick eyes 
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knowing the known and guessing the unknown 


searching the shadow which my mind betrayed. 


Why, we were here before, but now remember 
you at your time and I at mine, 

both of us here to know this selfsame thing— 
and now together know it, now together, 


and in this pause together of the wings 


ich the feathers, let the snow touch snow, 
whisper recoil from whisper, frost shun frost, 
that we may know what we have known already 
but never with each other in this place, 

or at this time, or even in this world, 


and never with remembrance of before. 


What she had was an evening paper, a purse, 

a hat, a cape, and what I had was purpose, 

but now, the purpose gone, I have—what have I Ruby, 
if not a phrase of ice to carve on stone, 

ambiguous skeleton of a whisper, gone 


as soon as spoken, and myself alone? 


IV 


Boy, if I told you half of what I know— 
the gulfs we cross by day to meet at night, 
the Lincoln Highway and the Big Rock Candy mountains, 


the deserts of the Gulf of Mexico, 
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boy, if I told you how I spend my time 
at night-school learning all the stars of love 


propound the constellations of her heart, 

the North Star and the Southern Cross 

voyage to regions of the albatross 

and come back spangled with bright frost of death— 
boy, if you carved with me the curves I carve 
against the dark undaunted ice of time 


and knew those curves of hers that curve beyond 
geometry of hand or eye or mind 

into the bloodstream and above again, 
westward under the sea with setting suns 
oblique dishonest and profound as hell, 

corrupt unchanging changing choice as steel— 


Boy, if you went with me along her streets 
under the windows of her lighted eyes, 

saw the foul doors the purlieus and the cats, 
the filth put out the food received the money 
the evil music grinning all its teeth, 


cachinnations above the sauerkraut! 


This is where she lives and loves, that Ruby, 
this is where she lives and pays her way 
among the unborn and the dead and dying, 
the dirty and the sweating, pays her way 

with sweat and guile and triumph and deceit 
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burning the empty paper bags and scraps. 


Boy, if I told you where the money comes from 


out of a silver mine in Colorado, 

the unrefined refined and the bright goddess 

brought all the way from chaos to Mike’s Alley 

and on her hand at noon to pay the rent 

roof to prevent the rage of heaven’s tent - 

but if I told you half of what I know 

I'd e to be the culf of Mexico 

the Big Rock Candy Mountains in the spring 
very other big or little thing. 

I’d wear the Milky Way out with my walking, 


wear out my shoes with the walking blues. 


Hush Ruby, I meant these words for someone else, 

hush Ruby, it’s all right now, 

( little student of geometry 

\ inted to know the why and where of curves 
and came back frozen by the stars 


ometric frostbite in his brain. 


m in with you and warm him Ruby, 


in with you put him to sleep, 


tell him the difference between truth and lying, 
tell him where you’ve been and what you mean, 


tl CLOCK, the closet, horror’s cloaca too - 


im, when his heart is fed and dead. 
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Vv 


But this was nothing boy, and I said nothing, 
no leaf or love was born but it took time. 
Come on and shake the cosmic dice, come seven, 
come on and shake the bones for odd or even 
but this was nothing and no one said a word. 


saw the palm leaf and I took it down, Ruby, 
saw the gold leaf and I took it down. 
saw the heaven leaf and I took it down, honey, 


saw the dead leaf and I took it down. 


saw the word that shaped the lips of water, 
saw the idea that shaped the mind of water, 
saw the thought of time that shaped the face, 


— 


saw the face that brought disgrace to space 


but this was nothing, girl, and I said nothing, 
nothing I thought, what could I think but nothing? 
who nothing knew and was the seed of nothing, 


the conscious No One watching Naught from Nowhe 


Take the palm leaf for what it is no other, 
take the gold-leaf and put it down, 

take the heaven-leaf and put it down, Ruby, 
take the dead leaf and put it down 


for what is wisdom, wisdom is only this 
history of the world in a deathbed kiss, 
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past and to be in 


and kingdom of darkness come. 


VI 


no use waiting before the evening altar 


green screen of evening sky between paired stars 


where the cloud worshi 


there’s no use waiting 


You are a rock 
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No use waiting, Ruby, we will not hear, 
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see it no more, but take our evening down 
dark streets that you have made your own, 


the wretched streets that in-and-out are you, 


} 1 


t where the cry of pain is in the bone 
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agony brought home, 


Yo use hanging round we must be going, 


lips and the wind is bowed, 


g Ruby we must be moving. 


that blue mountain too 
rred like that where the snow lingers 


1e sunrise on white shoulders, 


1a of the stars is not for us, 
them sing the silver word 
angelic wings ascend between 


ts against a sky of icy green. 


though this have seen 
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and where your darkness prowls around us nightlong, ] 
approaches and retreats, confronts us snarling, | 
devours the hours — is this your house Ruby, ( 
are these your stairs, is that your window open, ( 
is there a bed a ceiling above the bed? 


do voices come and go and slam of doors? ( 
Smells of fecundity, the human spawn, | 
far off the cries of trains, the taxi’s ticking 

is all coincidence that thus together 

everything meets upon this tip of time — 


your hand that murdered men or drew the morning 
out of the seventh vial, or rolled the mountains 
against the tombs of all the gods, or poured 

the zeros one on other and destroyed 

the indestructible to create the new — 


came like a flame from sand, reentered water, 
was braided like the ice, became a wall 

sang through the trumpet of eternity 

and now, descended, holds a greasy key 

and presses it against a greasy lock — 


Farewell Ruby, for this is where I leave you 
your hand releases me its filth is on me, 

the holy filth of long corruption comes 
coldly upon me as an absolution, 

sharply we flower in this foul farewell. 
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But God’s terrific wing that day came down, 
loud on the world as loud and white as snow 
out of the blue the white and then the silence. 


O Ruby, come again and turn the time. 


Ruby, your name is matrix rock of ages 
cloven by lightning, smitten by thunder 
the surged upon deep shore interminable, 


the long the nebulous waves, the foam of time 


beating upon you breaking upon you foaming, 
the worldlong fruitfulness of assuaging sea, 
hammers of foam, O Ruby come again 


be broken for our simple coming forth 


let the rocks fall upon us with fearful sound, 
the long bright glacier of the stars be broken, 
the beginning and the final word be spoken, 


come again come again and turn the world. 


This world that is your turning and returning, 
matrix mother mistress menstrual moon, 
wafer of scarlet in the virgin void, 


Oh come again and turn the world to thought. 


> 1) . e 
But God’s terrific wing that day came down 
sno n the world and Ruby you were snow, 


deceitful whiteness ia the blood concealed 


Conrad Aiken 


so that the world might know how worlds will end. 


Conrad Aiken 
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FROM TWO ISLANDS 


DEIRDRE 


By night, by day, uneven land, wild sea 
Weave all their labor in the pumping breast 
And interchange their purpose and disdain 
In human webs of passion and unrest. 


Can we sink all our sorrows in your own, 
O symbol for the poetry of grief, 

Can you supplant the ragged shards of pain 
And out of story bring the heart relief? 


And we are caught if no one has foredoomed 
The Red Branch fall or treachery of King ; 
If no nurse tells of raven blood on snow 


We hear grey grief within the memory sing. 


The sky still weeps where Naisi’s body lies, 

Then beauty’s throat flowered red the yellow clay 
And frustrate effort beat an eagle wing: 

It drops a pinion now to our dismay. 


POEM 


We have not sought for beauty, being wise, 
Not conscious beauty, but with slow surprise 
As honey from an amber-pitted core, 

It falls in leisured essence from full store. 
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Ernest O’ Malley 
A dip of wing, a scent, cool spangled leaf, 

Low drifting thought, quiet-eyed as old belief, 

Strong moulded hill or dim recess of curve, 

The joy of earth, close knit as skin to nerve. 

We have not sought for beauty, are we wise, 


Would quest have brought more feeling to our eyes? 


DESERT BUILDINGS: NAVAJO COUNTRY 


With no pent hearts, no sullen homes 
\re raised fair monuments to time, 
Unpropped by greed or lust and crime, 


l‘emples, slim monuments and domes. 


Not like dim cities buried deep 
Whose very names are now forgot, 
Your changing shapes can smoothly blot 
The past out, yet the present keep. 

en ] . "7 ae 
Your workers sun and wind and rain, 
Each at his ease moulds into shape 
VIasses that ever will escape 


lhe human red cement of pain. 


MOUNTJOY HANGED, 1921 


\n ashen face from hempen rope 
Confronts the grey threat of a wall; 
[ts memoried bone may swing above 


Loose rubbled death from time’s onfall. 
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The mind’s antennaed waxen cast 
Beats courage from his shattered cry 
Drumming the echoing chord of hope 


On nerves that shook to see him die. 


Bone unto bone, his spirit cries 
Across slow ebbing of the years; 
Taut marrow of a man sheds dust 
To tread the meshes of our fears. 
Ernest O'Malley 


MIRACLE 


The minstrels and the people made a noise 
As kinsmen bore the body through the town; 
And Jesus met them in His sombre gown, 
Watched by the Publicans and pallid boys. 
And as He set His hands upon the dead, 
And slow, the gray deserted thing awoke, 
There was a cry among the women folk; 
Hiding their eyes, the clamorous townsmen fled 
Now Lazarus walked, lonely in his wonder, 
Watching his kinsfolk as they sang and prayed 
Which of them all in this had been betrayed ? 
This new confusion, was it from the thunder 
Of the cold windy Galilean sea, 
Or the dark splendor of eternity? 

Edwin Morgan 
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FOUR POEMS 
WINTER PURPOSI 


North wind, one among back-biters, 
Creaking the masthead of the giant elm, 
Sweeps in minor whistle of discontent 


Through my musing. 


Rigid and the spiking girderwork 
Of leafless beeches—these the skeletons 
On which to hang the flesh of enterprise, 


Should I continue. 


Fortitude engenders new hope 
Out of the hollow trunk experience ; 
Mistletoe on the branches of the past, 


Remembered moments. 


[his is no winter-weather to withdraw 

Into consideration. March winds 

Whip the lagging shank of indecision 
t t S 


Into new resolution. 


WINTER DOUBT 


Snow dry in the wide roadway, 
Accurate recorder of our goings, 


Plaster-caster of all surfaces, 
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Printing below your version of all things 
The bird-foot asterisk, 


Questioner of what we remember, 

While we search the month for old favourites 
(Criss-cross of the twigs and huskings) 
Keeping them close in the old patterns 
Under new semblances, 


Careless dispenser of light and shadow, 
Basing our landscape insecurely 

On its white foreground— 

How can we answer for the judgment 

That draws beneath your hinted outline 
Dark stroke of the under-bough? 


LOCOMOTIVE 


Lovely panther, silver-sinewed, 
Glossy-coated, muscle-knotted— 
Stretch your paws in lazy tension, 
Bare your panther claws intently, 
Let your rippling stealth of shoulder 
Smile to move. 


Gird the power in your panther 
Haunches. Panther grace of living 
Reassume with every heart-beat. 
Creep with panther cunning slowly 
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Onward, outward to your journey. 
Pad upon your loping, galloping, 


Hurtling journey to the forests. 


Gleaming panther, let the taut 
Energic throb of life be in you. 
Flex your rippling strength of shoulder. 


Snarl your jowl. Go your way. 


THE STREET PIANO 


The street piano rattles out 
Its nineteen hundred grenadiers, 
[ nused to bow and roundabout 


lo gramophones and loud speakers. 


Well behind our window frames 
We recollect forgotten music; 
No longer moved, familiar names 


lake and stale us out of rhetoric. 


Down in the alley to the jingle 
Children cut their fathers’ capers: 
Generations meet and mingle 


While discretion reads the papers. 


D. G. Bridson 


D. G. Bridson 
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YEAR’S END 


Now the black rains, 
The wild ducks heard, 


The wine grapes turning to vinegar. 


New again the year’s death, 

The ancient parallel, 

The slow change of love, the gradual dying, 

The frost—but the frost only light and not killing, 
The scum of ice, and the sun returning 

Reluctant and late, but no permission of death allowed 


The hawks shot down, 

The wild grapes raisins, 

The sun returning and always later, 

The land not yet locked, not yet frozen, 

Still open to pain of frost, 

Still turning to dark slime, melting under the noon sun, 
Hardened at night and broken again. 


Now the white wind, 

The barren walnuts, 

The shrikes half frozen, 

The snow—and the snow not sifting 
—Driven and fierce, scarring the hard flesh, 
—And still no permission of death allowed. 


Now the knife wind, 
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Josephine W. Johnson 


Che loneliness, 
\VIemory only a betrayal to frost, 

Less than a stone of fog to keep back the wind; 
The stone of hope hollow and riddled like honeycomb rock, 
And through it the mockery of a winter sun 

Pale circled across the darkness, 

Anaemic gold and no longer with heat... 
And now the sick wind again, 
Cold through this riddled rock, 


Betraying the wall. ... 


© God in the barren clearness of the year I know 
Never for us nor earth will there be final freezing, 
No land forever locked, nor self-sufficient heart, 
No barrier of word or voice against the sun’s returning, 
No stone or iron impregnable to wind, 
No quiet, utterly unbroken, dark. 


Josephine W. Johnson 
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IN THE CALENDAR’S SHADOW 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


The fire burns low 

In the last flicker 

Of its glow, 

And in the sequel 

Of its blaze 

Lies the residue 

Of seasons and of days. 


Come close, 

And as minute to minute 
Grows colder 

Keep warm the heart and will 
From growing older. 


No, do not shiver 

Because the ultimate chill 

Seeks its mark; 

The day must end 

And the year return to its spark. 
Listen! You can hear 

The witching instant drawing near 


As tomorrow pauses in the dark. 


Come, gather breath 
From this final night 
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Elfrida De Renne Barrow 


Whose course will soon expire. 
Blow, blow the spectres of death 
Beyond reach of the fading fire 
And from its residue 

Of spent desire 


Stir the flame anew. 


LINES OF THE UNKNOWN 


Horizontal marks the way 

Of Come and Go, 

Of Far and Near, and in the grave 
Lies flat and low. 


Vertical is Up and Down 
Oi rain and fire, 


Of growing root and climbing 


ot 


ree, 


Of hill and spire. 


Ways that ever lead and beckon — 
Here and There; 
Ways that ever ask and question 
Whence and Where. 
Elfrida De Renne Barrou 
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ONE IN DUBLIN 


I 


Somehow to lose my way I must contrive, 

To lose my way, ignoring stars and sun, 
Milestones and signs —I being strictly one — 

No fragment of the merging mists that drive, 
Not at all like the birds that build and wive, 
And breed loud youngsters which are never don¢ 
Gaping, thrust, and flight — how anxiously alive! 
From out this ordered life of game and goal, 
To sally hunting — with no prey in mind, 
Dressed dingily, stalk nothing with no sound! 
Or, like small child, incuriously stroll, 

Defiant, disobedient, and blind, 

Into a cloudburst between sky and ground. 


II 


To thirst and suffer—I have made my choice. 
Beyond the storm’s coarse bosom, is it there 

The wine of peace is? Dim in jungle lair 

A gentle serpent coils, that with no noise 

Dreams forth the tiger to his murderous joys 
Lures on the sun’s most brightness, to make flare 
Bird-wing and butterfly for that old stare 

Of emptiness, that swallows stir and voice. 
Merry, the spiders spinning in the shade 
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About the roomy forest—for a flight, 

That taken short, intones its own death-dirge. 
Off, where the wind’s sea-tresses fringe and braid, 
The little fish are steered to love aright, 


Yielding to where warms pleasantly the surge. 


Ill 


I will be simple. Come to me, Content !— 
For I am well in love with gentleness. 

We will set forth in gay and decent dress 
Along the way a storm’s confusion went. 
Branches have music and the winds are spent. 
Now all is clear and level—for the stress 
Is gone, of twisted passion’s warring guess. 
My gentle love is glad and innocent. 

On this cold-colored morning of our hope, 
Across the bridge, at Anna Liffey’s breast 
We see the white gulls in a vestal row. 
Summer, at noon, will let her rich cloak drop 
About our bodies—and the gloom of rest 
Will end for us old images of woe. 


Blanaid Salkeld 
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DEEP SEA TIDES 


I am thy fish, 
O Lord. 
Thyself the mighty net. 


Thou art the moon 

that draws, even against my wish 
this me, thy floating shell 

up from the sea, 

caught in the mesh 

of thy tides that surge 

and wash against the world. 

Thou are the moon 

whose all-compelling beam 

draws the dark surge after 

the thundering dream, 

to splash the cold wet 

ledge of rock, 

to wash the drifting sands 

with wreckage out of Time, 

where I, the last and lost, the least, 
lie waiting till Thy Hand 

shall lift Thy net. 

Kathleen Monypenny 








EPISTLES 
I: TO GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


From Bonn to Hopkins: Now let hail 
Be sharp upon the bay-bud’s scale; 
Wither the branch and blight the root, 
The bud has cracked with the ripe fruit. 
No, not bitter the word was said, 

Then pen cut, and the tear shed, 

But stern as the flower from the bud, 
From the mind’s love, and the vein’s blood 
Plunged to the stars, the hard, the clean 
Sure-fruited beauty, till between 

Sun and soil the blossoms are 


Sharp as the hail and strong as the star. 


To Bonn from Hopkins: No, not these, 

The flame-bent boughs of the branching trees, 
The fruit, the flower, the bud’s desire 

Have crowned my life, nor the breathing fire 

Of the frail stars builded its diadem — 

But the pain, ache, prick, and the pierce of them, 
Have cut the garland that I found, 

Since, when my sudden fingers bound 


lhese thorns of beauty to my brow 
I knew, beneath the sunny bough 


How bled the nights that bore this hour 
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II: ON POSTHUMOUS FAME 


From Paul to John: My words were bees 
That sucked the sweet from thorning trees, 
That raped with bright and sharpened knives 
The pain-bought honey of our lives. 

And there were those who could not feel 
The slim incisions of their steel, 

Who heard the drowsy voices drone 

Of the sacked flowers and the bees flown, 
Of the bitter rind and the root’s drouth 
And drove them back against my mouth 
With the fire sharper upon the wing, 

With the bee’s honey and the wasp’s sting. 


From John to Paul: The bees come home 
To the bruised hive and the broken comb; 
And the breeze sings in the blasted tree 

Of honeyed wings and the shouts of the bee, 
Fighting with fine and silver smart 

To lay their honey in your heart, 

‘Till those who could not feel their blade — 
When the song is sung and the honey made - 
Shall break their plates beneath your feet 
With blackened lips, when the comb is sweet. 
They shall not guess of the sharpened sting 
In the bee’s song and the wasp’s wing. 
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Iii: ON PHILISTINES 


rom John to Stephen: Who are they 
Vho clang their bitter discs at day 
\nd twist the slumberous lips with sound 


Of snarling hoofs on horny ground? 


Oh what is dawn, my friend, to those - 
\list on the grass, and dew on the rose - 
When the cold vein be warm with blood 


And the thorn flower and the branch bud? 
I hear them, I who parch for light 

Mid the dream’s fear and the sleep’s sight 
Crashing their cymbals hoarse and hard 


Chey break the gourd and stamp the shard. 


) John from Stephen: They are those 
Whom the wind will sift and the ground close, 
Who have not burned with thirst for dawn 
V the hand clenched and the lip drawn. 
Chey shall not feel wind stir their hair 
bursting beaks on the naked air. 
lave not known, as you have known, 


nN 


ive hand set back the stone 


ASS 
Of dawn upon the crying day 

lo the light’s love and the wind’s way. 
all dawns come and pass them by. 


‘he nights go over, and the winds die. 


John Louis Bonn 


John Louis Bonn 
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COMMENT 


THE PURPOSES OF STEPHEN SPENDER 


‘ 


: HE enthusiastic praise lavished upon the poetry of 

Stephen Spender” is not, as his publishers imply, an 
unusual aspect of his present distinction. Esteem of this 
sort is developed periodically in England, chiefly as a form 
of contrition for the critical abuse meted out to the young 
Romantics a hundred years ago. Since they felt the lash 
of Jeffrey and Croker, Shelley and Keats have been re- 
deemed in various youthful favorites, but it remained for the 
Georgians of 1911 to provide, in Rupert Brooke and his 
biennial successors, a generation of heroes whom the Eng- 
lish public can fold to its heart with impunity and a sat- 
isfied conscience, a warm sense of wrongs righted and old 
scores paid off. One has only to reread Brooke to realize 
what the requirements of this kind of sanctity are: a polite 
country-house version of the Shelleyan dfhance; claims of 
revolt safely distant from serious political questions, best 


expressed in a decorative rustic or South Sea paganism; and, 
should occasion arise as it did in 1914, a return to the ec- 
stasy of plain facts by digging out the eagles and trumpets 
of a jubilant call to arms. Some combination of these ap- 
peals played its part in the earlier popularity of Moore, 
Bailey, Lindsay Gordon, Stevenson, Kipling, and Noyes, and 
it has more recently had its share in the public value (and 
poetic character) of men like Flecker, Wolfe, Nichols, Blun- 
den, and Roy Campbell. Spender should, by all traditions, fit 
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into this line, but he does not; his case is different, and that dif- 
ference makes him at the moment one of the most important 
young poets in England. The critic in the Fortnightly 
Review who said that “Mr. Spender has somewhat the same 
appeal for us today that Rupert Brooke had for his gen- 
eration,’ unless he was paying a negative tribute to current 
poetry readers, made a decidedly misleading comparison, and 
one that does less than rough justice to the qualities in 
Spender that should survive and contribute to his future 
achievement. 

That Brooke’s vein contributed to Spender’s apprentice 
work is not, however, improbable. His present collection of 
forty-two poems eliminates these beginnings, but if the ar- 
rangement is chronological, the earlier poems show not only 
the strain of wonder and conventional disillusion, but even 
the conscious heroism of youth that Brooke belabored until 
it brought him to face the consequences in a panegyric of 
military glory. But the difference of twenty years between 
the two men shows in the fact that for Brooke these were 
inclinations to humor and develop, for Spender they are in- 
dulgences to curtail or reject. Of Spender’s poems, the 
first is homage for a fallen aviator; the fourth and sixth 
are born of the same world of dreaming thoughts and com- 
torts that Brooke celebrated in Grantchester and his de- 
scriptive sonnets; and the seventh ponders the shuddering 
frailty of man in the midst of nature’s indifferent but com- 
forting “constancy.” None of these poems require apology. 


They are written sparely and sensitively, and exchange the 
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loose and roomy epithet of the Georgians for phrases more 
personal, oblique, and firm. The discipline in them may be 
overconscious; the last two lines of the sixth poem indicate 
as much (“These burned in a clear world from which we 
pass, Like rose and love in a forgotten rhyme’), and one 
easily recognizes the habit that dictates such statements as 
““Town-bred, I feel the roots of each earth-cry Tear me 
apart” or “How strangely this sun reminds me of my love!” 
But these sentiments are stated mainly to be opposed by a 
critical intelligence; the poem is developed as much to test 
the merit of habitual feeling as to exercise the strength of 
critical resistance to it. Such works thereby become sta- 


bly, 


tions in that self-determination which is, today unavoi: 


the responsibility of every serious poet. Spender began his 
work under the fortunate conviction that the best growth a 
poet can manifest is not by neutralizing his emotions with 
sophistication or enervating them through self-indulgence, 
but by recognizing them in their true character and then 
bringing that character to harmonize with the purposes and 
complexities of the mature mind. 

Such self-recognition is almost painfully present through- 
out his work. It lends a tone of precosity to several of his 
poems, and that precosity is thrown into relief by the rather 
heavy emphasis he lays on the historical moment. He has 
not shirked committal to political and social ideas. ‘The 
social sense is best expressed in poems 73 and 38, where the 
spectre of poverty is evoked, or in 25 and 36, with their dis- 


enchanted comment on the mechanization of society and its 
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stultification of human values. Political beliefs underlie 26 


Van der Lubbe), a note on the Reichstag fire trial, and also 


his new long poem, Vienna, just issued in London (Faber 
& Faber), an ironic memorial to the suppression of the So- 


lists by the Dollfuss government in February, 1934. Be- 
sides these treatments of specific historical detail, Spender 

is indulged in those grander perspectives of time and des- 
tiny that enchant MacLeish; in 29 and 30 he describes them 


language ot rhetorical tendercies tl 





it is saved by its 


/ 


of intimate feeling; he does not risk him- 
ralization that easily dissipates the energy of 


But it is not in these contemporary documents 











that s far shown his strength; his intelligence in 
writ : -- but one recognizes in his attempts 
the of achieving exact poetic meaning in this field 
at too early an age. Vienna is particularly evasive in its 
qualities. The idea is too easily stated, and suggests the 

mediacy not of an informing passion but merely of painful 
fact. The arraignment of political force is too dependent on 
conventional arguments, and the excessive use of the proper 


names of the Austrian authorities and statesmen is almost 
i surface confession of the poet’s dependence on incident and 
event, instead of on a convinced attitude and a sense of con- 
sequences. In Vienna the argument is asserted rather than 
felt, but the poem lacks success chiefly because it establishes the 
values and honesty that would make success in such a mo- 
mentous project an achievement of a rare and extravagant 


j 


kind. It is one of the most earnest portents of what 
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Spender’s work in the future may become, and if it is ful- 
filled, it may in time be looked on as the transition from his 
youthful to his mature style. It already contains scattered 
passages in his best and most sensitive manner. 





At present, however, what can be safely emphasized is the 
poems that show how intent and responsible his youthful 
work is. There is an element of post-war decadence and 
lush ruin in it, notably in 77 (Jn 1929) and 18 (The 
Port) —the same air of elaborated chaos as he employed 
in his recent story, The Burning Cactus. The imagery of 
such poems — spectral faces, moral vagrants, sunstruck deso 
lation, and machine-scarred landscapes — has been his anti- 
dote to the seductive delights of English landscape and other 
Georgian surfeits. It carries its own seduction, but in a 
period of social and moral upheaval it is an appropriate sym- 
bolism, and Spender, at his best, has used it with memorable 
effect. But perhaps the most complete feeling is shown in 
those poems, specifically personal, which deal with the prob 
lems and agonies of self-discovery — 3, 12, 13, 16, and 40 
in all of which the rhetorical tendency is fixed and rooted in 
intimate feeling, the threat of depersonalization counterbal 
anced by a firm sense of identity and character. Number 16 
is Spender at his best; an easy directness of phrase and 
epithet at no time loses itself in verbal inflation or the de 
ceptive prospects of history. 

What I expected was 
Thunder, fighting, 


Long struggles with men 
And climbing. 
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After continual straining 

I should grow strong; 
Then the rocks would shake 
And I should rest long. 


What I had not foreseen 
Was the gradual day 
Weakening the will 

Leaking the brightness away, 
The lack of good to touch 
The fading of body and soul 
Like smoke before wind 
Corrupt, unsubstantial .... 


Spender has more to show for his firm intentions and 
knowledge of his problem than his poems. He has written 
critical essays as good as any to come from an English 
poet in this century. One of these, on Yeats as a Realist, 
in the October Criterion, has not only defined Yeats’ growth 
with exceptional intelligence, but has clarified the problems 
his own verse has worked through. Even at his early age, 
one of the statements which he makes on the older poet may 
be applied to himself. His “poems contain a seed of in- 
spiration derived from the external world...... They seem 
to be a drying up but really, they are the beginning of some- 
thing new. The kind of poetry which is considerable as art 
and which is not obviously based on a sought-out tradition 
is likely to be rooted deeply not so much in the writing of 
contemporaries which forms the superficial soil, as in the 
life of the time.” ‘The intelligence behind this observation, 
reinforced by what his poems already show, should establish 
him as a writer not only of immediate values but of perma- 
nent and convincing truth. M.D. Z. 
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REVIEWS 
THE WOMEN OF LISSADELL 


Selected Poems, by Eva Gore-Booth. With a Biographical 
Note by Esther Roper. Longmans, Green & Co. } 
Prison Letters of Countess Markievicz (Constance Gore 
Booth). With poems by Eva Gore-Booth and a Bio 
graphical Sketch by Esther Roper. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Constance and Eva Gore-Booth were born, in 1868 and 
1870, at Lissadell, County Sligo, daughters of a wealthy 
Anglo-Irish landowner and members of the brilliant gen- 
eration of writers who contributed to the Irish nationalist 
movement its ennobling literary and idealistic character. They 
were young women of a high order of beauty and talent w! 
voluntarily forsook a heritage of aristocratic privilege fo1 
the hardship of political reform and literary discipline. Con- 
stance turned from the social life of London and Dublin and 


the studios of Paris (where she met her Polish hus! 


Janda in 
1900) to the militant cause of Irish freedom in which she 
served for a quarter-century: from strenuous relief and or- 
ganizing work, through the tragic events of 1916, a re 
prieved death-sentence for treason, and three periods of 

prisonment, to a seat in the Irish parliament and the first 
Ministry of Labor in the new Free State. Eva spent many 
years at work in Manchester, laboring for women textile 
workers, the Women’s Trade Union Council, and (in wat 


time) the Women’s Peace Crusade, but did not relax her 
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life-long loyalty to poetic craftsmanship. ‘Their story, 
sketched with great sympathy by Miss Roper in the above 
volumes, carries the pathos and heroism of a great patriotic 
movement. It passes from romantic West Country girl- 
hood against a setting of hills and sea, of peasant life and 
the legendary splendors of a revived Gaelic antiquity, to the 
strife of later years when rebellion broke, friends were shot, 
and the beauty of youth survived only in the courage of two 
indomitable spirits. Eva, dying alone in 1926, left the verse 
of her dozen volumes; she turned in later life from Celtic 
legend to religious devotion and an interpretation of St. 
John’s Gospel. Constance, known to Ireland as ‘““Madame”’ 


or “The Countess,” survived her imprisonments, of which 


these letters remain a record, and became a national heroine, 
honored throughout her country and mourned on her death 
as one of its most human benefactors. From a reading of 
these books, neither of which was compiled as personal or 
literary criticism, one carries an impression of all that was 
finest in the modern Irish movement, and a knowledge of 
two characters who will always hold a high place in it. 
Che later poetry of Yeats has made it easy to see the 
limitations and defects of the minor poetry of the ‘Celtic 


1 


light,” but it is changing conditions in a much wider 
eld of activity than that of pure poetry that are responsible 
both for the change in his verse, and for the change in taste 
which convinces most of us that his later work is major 
poetry and his earlier work, beautiful though it is, indu- 


DitaDly minor. 
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Poetry such as that of Eva Gore-Booth, which has been 
well selected in this more or less definitive volume, inevitably 
suffers as a result of such a change, to a greater degree than 
does that of first-rate technicians like Yeats or even A.E., 
who, though they usually have much more to recommend 
them than technique, always have at least that. It is a limi- 
tation of technique in Miss Gore-Booth, rather than a lack 
of imaginative insight, that prevents her poetry, which is 
never commonplace, from having the precision and inevi- 
tability of the first-rate. She assimilated too easily the 
wavering rhythms and cloudy symbolism of the Celtic verse 
of the Nineties; though many of her verses have grace and 
charm, they now seem (perhaps deceitfully) to have a rather 
self-conscious grace and an enervating charm. 


The foamless waves are falling soft on the sands of Lissadil, 

And the world is wrapped in quiet and a floating dream of grey; 

But the wild winds of twilight blow straight from the haunted hill, 

And the stars come out of the darkness and shine over Knock- 
narea — 

I have seen Maeve of the Battles wandering over the hill. 


It is in her religious verse that we most often find sim- 
plicity and dignity combined with deep feeling, and some- 
times with passion. And yet, like Fiona Macleod and Eve- 
lyn Underhill, Eva Gore-Booth is unable to make the ob- 
jections of the laity seem futile, as Christina Rossetti and 
Emily Dickinson so lightly and inevitably do. 

Yet for anyone who values the strength of personal 
heroism these books have an irresistible appeal. “The women 
who made them were broken by hardship and sacrifice. The 
girlhood portraits that show the candor of high beauty and 
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intelligence give way to the worn faces of age, but there is 
still present the urgent faith that makes these pages carry 
their unwavering sincerity. For all who honor the story of 
modern Ireland, Constance and Eva Gore-Booth will survive 
in them, and in the beautiful elegy of their friend, W. B. 
Yeats: 

The light of evening, Lissadell, 

Great windows open to the south, 

Two girls in silk kimonos, both 

Beautiful, one a gazelle. 

But a raving autumn shears 

Blossom from the summer’s wreath; 


Many a time I think to seek 

One or the other out and speak 

Of that old Georgian mansion, mix 
Pictures of the mind, recall 

That table and the talk of youth, 
[wo girls in silk kimonos, both 
Beautiful, one a gazelle. 

Dear shadows, now you know it all, 
All the folly of a fight 

With a common wrong or right. 

The innocent and the beautiful 
Have no enemy but time... . 


A. J. M. Smith 
KENTUCKY GEORGICS 
Man With a Bull-Tongue Plow, by Jesse Stuart. E, P. 
Dutton & Co. 
Some critic or other — no doubt a very intelligent man — 
has compared the poetry of this Kentucky hillbilly farmer to 
that of Robert Burns. But to anyone who attempts, as I 


ve, to read through the seven hundred more or less irregu- 
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lar sonnets here assembled in one volume, it must be obvious 
that Jesse Stuart cannot for a moment sustain the compari- 
son. For Burns, to do him justice, realized what a wealth 
of folk song, old minstrelsy, rough ballad-making lay behind 
him in his path; whereas this modern Kentucky version of 
a folk-poet has apparently no previous models to go on. And 
so he has poured out all his feelings and experiences — 
trivial, interesting, important — into the mould of a single 
seven-hundred-times repeated form. 

The result is monotony and blind confusion. ‘This book, 





if it may be called such, lacking as it does all cohesion of plot, 
structure, or story, suffers from the same defect, but in a 
greater degree, as that which made Spoon River Anthology 
almost unendurable, and which defeated, in the end, Vachel 
Lindsay. It is all too much in the same key, in the same 
mood; all or nearly all on the same level. Great poetry, or 

even good minor poetry, cannot be written thus. ‘There 

must be heights and depths, lights and shadings. ‘There can 

be no doubt that Mr. Stuart is a poet. But he does not } 
know the first word of his craft. 


oO wishes 


If this judgment seems too severe, let anyone w! 
take up this book and run through the first two hundred of 
these sonnets for himself. He will find reiterated at least 
a dozen times the idea that “April is here again.” He will 
find the idea of the joy of plowing, the joy of being a 
farmer, repeated almost a score of times or so. One hears on 
several pages that poetry is merely “spinning an idle rhyme.” 
One also is introduced to the local inhabitants in a series of 
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sonnets which are inferior to the epitaphs of Mr. Masters. 
One is told ad nauseam of the joys of feeling the Kentucky 
clay on one’s bare feet. And so on. The only thing that 


saves this first series from being intolerably repetitious and 


uninteresting is the undoubted freshness of feeling for nat- 
ees 





detail which Jesse Stuart has, as well as his clean in- 
evitability in rhyming and statement. It is true that he 
writes the sonnet as if no one had ever written sonnets before. 

It would be interesting to know just why this particular 
form has appealed to him. Is it due to some latent Eliza- 
bethanism, some echo in the blood of England’s most tre- 
mendous century, here set moaning again among the lone- 
some, despoiled Kentucky hills? Or is it due to some reali- 
zation that the sonnet is about the only form in English 
poetry that can be counted upon to supply a certain amount 
of reflection allied to a considerable degree of lyrical feel- 
ng? Whatever may be the reason, it is clear that this 
poet’s reflections do not matter much. What matters is his 
lyrical feeling, making commonplace matter sound important. 

If anyone wishes to see that feeling at its best, let him 

rn to the last fifty pages, and to the series entitled Preface 
for After Death: 


I have Iain down to sleep —I close my eyes; 
I 
I close my eyes to darkness and the night; 
To weed-fields, corn-fields and the starry night; 
To brown leaves in the wind, to gray moonlight. 


I've closed my eyes to every living thing, 

Io wild birds in the skies, to leaves that wave; 
I’ve closed my eyes to streams that leap in Spring, 
And cut and sear across old warriors’ graves. 
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My eyes are closed to harvest-fields and plows, 
And shacks that dream in gourd-vines and the rain; 
Hill-pasture fields spotted with stumps and cows; 
Brown stubble fields with little stacks of grain, 
And think, my eyes will be forever closed 

To all of these, since I have found repose. 


Whatever the thought-content of that may be, there is no 
doubt that the mind of the man who conceived these lines, 
among many others in this book’s final pages, is possessed of 
the swing and rhythm, the crescendo and diminuendo, the 
elemental surge and return that is present in all great poetry. 
Moreover, this poetry stands at the remotest possible point 
from the “sophistication” of Pound, Eliot, and many others; 
does that mean it is better? I cannot answer the question. 
I only know that Jesse Stuart has written a book which is 
full of poetic impulse, and which is yet, in its totality, almost 
unmitigated in its defects. One would rather have this book 
than the work of so many feebler imitators of the latest 
intellectual fad. Yes, one would rather have it because of 
its utter sincerity. But for all that, there is a middle ground 
between barren speculative abstraction and the rhythmic 
finality of the primitive which this book, well-intentioned as 
it is, does not attain. John Gould Fletcher 


THE PROUD OF SPIRIT 


Bright Ambush, by Audrey Wurdemann. John Day Co. 


I walk in ambush bright 
With terror and delight, 
The savage lovely beast 
Pacing within my breast, 
The proud heart being more 
Proud than it was before. 
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It is in these opening lines of her title poem that we find 
the key to Miss Wurdemann’s pleasing but reminiscent muse. 
The lovely, arrogant, aloof, and proud lady has become a 


stock figure in the work of recent women poets ever since 


the late Elinor Wylie exhibited her to us in all her charm. 
So alluring was she that it was not only the women poets 
who succumbed to her influence; her faint image appeared 
in the work of some of the young male poets of lyric in- 
clinations. Mrs. Wylie’s gift, which was her own, expressed 
her own style, and the direct result of her own life and 
personality, reached within its limitations a narrow excel- 
lence. And yet no one has exercised a more banal influence 
on those who consciously or unconsciously try to imitate her. 
Miss Wurdemann is one of these. We hear echoes of Elinor 
Wylie through every page, and the proud, elegant, aloof 
lady is always there. 


Some say I am too proud for any measure 
And count myself the essence of a king, 
And take no part in life, nor any pleasure 
Finding that living is a meager thing. 


“Finding that living is a meager thing” must make it difh- 
cult to do any writing at all, for it is a platitude of criticism 
that all writing must spring from some deep necessity arising 
from our unavoidable interest in the world. And what does 
Miss Wurdemann mean by “the essence of a king’’? 

In her effort to maintain a literary affectation the poet 
sometimes loses sight of her meanings and becomes as unin- 
telligible as Ezra Pound (who, however, is sometimes au- 
thentically arrogant). Yet Miss Wurdemann occasionally 
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contradicts herself, for in two such deft and charming lyrics 
as Dirge and Ishmael she has undoubtedly surveyed her 
world with genuine interest. Particularly in Ishmael that 
interest is revealed: 


Whose name is Hagar, and within her heart 
Carries the bleakness of Beersheba’s wild? 
And from this bitter blood, O what strange child? 


He is called Ishmael: his name Desire, 

His meaning Unachieved; his use is none... 
This is very well, and has an emotional force not unusually 
found in Miss Wurdemann’s book — until one remembers 
Rossetti’s House of Life sonnet: 

Look in my face; my name is Might-have-been; 

I am also called No-more, Too-late, Farewell. .. . 
for even Rossetti has left his mark upon her. But the first 
stanza of Dirge is moving: 


Having divorced myself from ever loving 
More than your shadow, still I bring you wreaths 
Of pale and starry hyacinths, of roses. . . . 


The fact is that Bright Ambush is a difficult book to write 
about, for on the surface it is so graceful, so skillful and 
pleasing that one feels awkward in penetrating beneath 
those surfaces. But one has only to compare the end in one 
of Mrs. Wylie’s sonnets: 


Whose letter cries, “My hands are cold as ice 
The while I kiss the colder air in vain,” 


with the end of one of Miss Wurdemann’s sonnets: 


I heard you murmur, “Oh beloved ghost,” 
And I can only kiss the empty air,” 
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to be aware of the emotional rightness of Mrs. Wylie’s lines 
and the lack of conviction in Miss Wurdemann’s. 

It is impossible not to notice that Miss Wurdemann pos- 
sesses much skill and facility, and more than the customary 
dexterity in assimilating her influences (the echo of Rupert 
Brooke, for instance) ; and it is to be hoped that she will 
eventually work toward some method of her own. But to 
achieve this she must forget to write lines such as these: 


Although the metal of my pride is burnished 

And scorn’s my casque, and arrogance my tabard; 
or she will find, as in her next line, that 

The brazen armor stealthily is tarnished. 
For salvation is sometimes attained through humility. 


Marya Zaturenska 
AN ACTIVE POEM 


Dream and Action, by Leonard Bacon. Harper & Bros. 
The title of this poem is explained in the couplet from 

Verlaine which forms one-half of the epigraph: 

Aujourd’hui, l’Action et le Réve ont brisé 

Le pacte primitive par les siécles use. 
But the poem itself is not so explained. It reads like a 
romantic scenario with dialogue for a movie of adventure 
in the Dutch East Indies and Abyssinia. One does not need 
to imagine at what points the lions and elephants would 
be brought in. Movies, however, are not composed in 
octaves with snappy rhymes, nor do they often employ the 
poetic clichés which serve beyond their time for Mr. Bacon. 
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In short, this is an active poem, full of waste-motion, din, ve 
conventional cleverness, verbal fireworks, and dullness around W 
the corner, just like Life. It has a Kiplingese virility, tinged tl 


with the Y. M. C. A., which equals Robert W. Service. r¢ 
The poem has, however, a subject; it is a narrative of 


the life and death of the legendary Arthur Rimbaud. It q 
begins with the famous quarrel between Verlaine and Rim- is 
baud, which ended with a flesh wound for the boy and n 


prison for the man, and works through sixty pages to Rim- 
baud’s death from cancer in a Marseilles hospital. The 
end of the quarrel provides the poem with a refrain 
burden. The bullet which struck Rimbaud liberated him ! 
forever, or almost forever, from the labour of writing. 


or 


The wounded boy lay quiet. Strange reality 
The whole of his attention seemed to claim 
Looking at his enemy, like one set free, 

He said, “Good bye! Farewell to poetry!” 


The last phrase is repeated on suitable occasions throughout 
the book and acquires, like any formalized gesture, a label 
of meaning which has all the force and emptiness of a slogan. 

But the lines above were not quoted for their dramatic 
implication alone. They may serve also as a sample of the | 
quality of the verse and the quality of the feeling with which 
the narrative is invested. ‘The substance is definitely indi- 
cated, the language despite the inversion is simple and con- 
ventional, the imagery is hypothetical (that is, you can so 
easily suppose the scene that it does not require presenta- 
tion), and the poetry, whatever poetry is, is left for the 
reader to supply. This is a fair description of the day-to-day 
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verse of such men as H. I. Phillips and James J. Montague, 
without the saving grace of timeliness. Now it is possible 
that verse of this description is necessary to get over the 
rough places and the uninteresting places (the places better 
unwritten) in a narrative poem, but for it to appear as the 
qualification of the initial and fundamental crisis of a poem 
is only a boast of weakness. Nor is there any competence, 
much less strength, in the following rendering of a crisis: 

He reached the summit and the end of his rope, 

And dropped as Dante and dead bodies drop, 

Though he had more effective cause, by Jimini, 

Chan harking the sorrows of the house of Rimini. 
Although Mr. Bacon perhaps did not intend that they 
should, these lines do not bring to mind the fifth Canto 


of the Inferno: “e caddi, como corpo morto cade,” which 


perfects an experience; they sound like post-haste rhymes 
to make the end of a stanza. 


The jacket of this book provides the information that 
Mr. Bacon is a writer of rollicking narrative and satire, 
and challenges a comparison with Don Juan and John 
Brown’s Body. It is true that some of the bad places in 
Don Juan are as bad as the average stanza of this poem, 
but aside from that, comparisons remain invidious. 

[he reader may wonder, if such strictures are necessary 
upon it, why the book should be reviewed at all; and the 
answer is that on the back of the jacket Mr. Bacon receives 
high praise from the anonymous Times, Sun, and Saturday 
Review, and from Babette Deutsch and the Benét family. 
Mr. Bacon is one of those who carry the burden of our 
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academic poetry, which is a serious and honorable burden des 
to bear; and it has been the sole intention of this review 
to point out that he carries it a little too jauntily, with the 
ease and itch of a journalist. R. P. Blackmur O: 
THE MIDDLE FLIGHT 
Atlantides, by Haniel Long. Writers’ Editions, Santa Fe. 
These poems by Haniel Long are sometimes agreeable, 
but rarely, or never, commanding in their interest. There is 
always a lack of tension or concentration in the work that 
is apparent in all aspects, from the mere detail of phrase 
and rhythm to the matter of structure and idea. This seems 
to be true of all forms of his work, the sonnets, the pieces 
in ordinary quatrain, and the pieces in a kind of free verse. 
Generally Mr. Long employs a loose descriptive idiom 
sometimes pretty but never very accurate or forceful. That 
phrase that does attract the attention is apt to be precious: 


about the knobby silver-grey spermatic 
dramatic something soon to be white petals. 


The formula of a phrase such as this is obvious; it appears 


in the weaker work of a number of contemporary poets, w 
E. E. Cummings for example. The “dramatic” is thoroughly el 
sentimental, for it attempts to define an effect that the poet si 
is not prepared to substantiate. The “something”’ is affected; ! 
the poet knows perfectly well that the “something’”’ is a bud l 
and he cannot persuade the reader that he, this poet and pro- P 
fessed student of nature, does not know that it is a bud. v 
The whole effect is finicking and pretentious. His more a 
unoriginal phrases tend to be simply matter-of-fact and S 
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descriptive, or they are expanded and become decorative clichés: 
nd the speckled lips 
Of bull-frogs, too, gurgling from hour to hour 
chain of sound more silver than a flower. 








Or: 
the old, old music comes of everything 
that lives and loves and dies. 

There is a poverty of metaphor and simile in this work, 
for the writer’s usual method is to string fragments of ob- 
servation on some rather tenuous connection as a preparation 
for one of his poetic declarations. When he does indulge 


himself in this department, the result is frequently com- 


over the black cliffs of thought 


blood surges against — 


or conf sed past exegesis, 
The You-and-Me, the metal from our fire, 
Is not too fragile, not too rare, for use 
In measuring in the molten sexual noose 
The unseen miles which lie ’twixt heaven and hell. 

The rhythms of the poems in strict forms are pert, awk- 
ward, or undistinguished. Mr. Long is capable of better 
effects in the free verse pieces, but these effects do not per- 
sist for more than a few lines at a time. They are, for the 
most part, diffuse, prosy and uncalculated in construction. 
I can discern no principle behind their composition. Ap- 

| i 
parently they have not received the close thinking that 
would be necessary to focus them; or perhaps this is but 
another way of saying that Mr. Long may have little to 


say. For instance, a poem like Come Away catches a prom- 
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ising dramatic tone and movement at the beginning, but 


L 


dissolves aimlessly toward the end. 

Mr. Long’s subjects are conventional, but this fact does wi 
not account for the unsatisfactory quality of his poetry. ty 
Even his approach to the conventional subject matter and se 
the conventional ideas is deficient in vitality. His work is it 
unsatisfactory even on the terms he accepts for its composi- er 
tion. For the most part he is aiming, it seems, at a very st 
gentle, minor, and occasionally whimsical effect, precisels th 
the effect that has least chance of surviving technical inepti- r¢ 
tudes. Further, in these records of his sensitivity to nature, tr 
and his pleasure in it, there appear various instances of the ct 
sentimentality that almost invariably results when the poet 
attempts to celebrate his own sensitivity, a stock topic of re 
ordinary magazine verse. N 

And a three-stemmed dogwood in blossom C 
Breaks from me like a sob. " 
There is no need to multiply examples of such collapses in . 
taste ; little can survive them, and it is to Mr. Long’s credit . 
that now and then something in a poem does. s 
Robert Penn Warren : 

1 

AN INFIRM FOLK-DRAMA ‘ 

Hoxsie Sells His Acres, Christopher LaFarge. Coward- b 

McCann, Inc. 

The sale of the land is a central theme in American lit- c 
erature which may never have tragic treatment. ‘There are k 
economic compensations for heartburns; and heartburns are P 
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subjects for melodrama. In our mid-century theatre, melo- 
dramas of the sale of the land gave thrills at every exit, 
whether of mortgagee or mortgagor, hero or villain. The 
types were clear, sharp, and few, the language packed, 
sentiment was loaded (but loaded onto the audience where 
it belongs), and above all, by grace of simple genius, the 
end was turned with irony when the virtuous country-folks 
struck oil and moved to the wicked city, thence (during 
that life behind the scenes which is so intricate a part of 
romantic drama) to exploit henceforth other virtuous coun- 
try-folks and live happily ever after; or at least until the 
curtain rose for the next redaction of the myth. 

3ut today these thrills and sentiments and irony can be 
recalled no more than John Brown’s Body recalled the 
Nineteenth Century itself. In the present versified novel 
Christopher LaFarge nowhere commits the ineffable infi- 
delity to Coleridge’s “willing suspension of disbelief” which 
Stephen Benét in John Brown’s Body committed when, after 
having bound his wandering heroine by a spell to sisterhood 
with Johnny Appleseed, he married his myth off and settled 
her down before his readers could forbid the banns, a thing- 
in-law to Longfellow’s Priscilla. John Brown’s Body was 
well-bred and deft. Hoxsie Sells His Acres is better bred 
but its characters are not so firm nor its prosody so deft. 

If LaFarge had counted the accents of his pentameter as 
carefully as he counted his iambic syllables, he might then 
have gone on to tend the middle and beginning of his lines 
as carefully as he has tended the end; but that wouldn't 
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have helped much. If the author had constructed his ex- 
terior plot with less architecture and had given more symbolic ( 
engineering to his interior plot, then his offstage villains 
(who are debased life-forces in the persons of foreign-born | 


city-dwellers, headed by a speculative builder of installment- 
plan bungalows) would actually have appeared on the 
scene to lift the Yankee country-folks from their unbefitting 
role of clowns. ‘The city-bred woman could have had a 
country-bred lover. A sub-plot of economic conflict would 
have set off the main plot of sexual frustration and then— 
then we might have had a tragedy of the sale of the land. 
The story plot is fit for pathos, and, failing tragedy, need 


needed to close with irony. The time is set just before 
the bursting of the Florida land-bubble in which Hoxsie 
was probably caught. The author doesn’t say so—just as 
he gets us all excited to see a brush-fire burn up the woods 
and then lets us down with a false alarm. ‘The place is 
in the South Country of Rhode Island, the land of Shepherd 
Tom Hazard, which had in that eccentric Squire a teller 
of tales second to Washington Irving. The characters are 
Shepherd Tom’s kith and kin and their summer-friends—a 
doomed race. Hoxsie’s acres, once fertile, are barren. They 
nourish only sterile love between the characters, whether 
men or women. The villain is, as has been said, a realtor 
who sweeps the scene off like an invisible Fortinbras. The 
villainess is characterized only by a factually faithful, but 
nonetheless incredibly bad, disposition which, in the period 
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here treated, was commonly accepted by all classes as the 
epitome of voluptuousness. She gets the land sold to win 
her husband’s best friend from him. But she doesn’t get 
her man. The leading men are proportionately flabbly, as 
suits the American taste in the matter of scale. The heroine 
is an old maid but not a virgin, given to good works and 
mashed on the villainess’ husband. She drowns in a ditch 
by mistake. There’s no pathos in her. But there might 
have been tragedy had the author identified her with Hoxsie’s 
first cousin common-law wife. This certainly would have 
served literary economy, but LaFarge has seen fit to serve 
sentiment instead. He is diffuse as a result. He has sup- 
ported his story with too many characters: as though, let us 
say, Shakespeare had made two men of the Prince of Den- 
mark and Ophelia’s lover. The novel is as shaky as a building 
with many weak props instead of a few strong ones. 

If the characters were telescoped, if the sexual symbolism 
and economic allegory were sharpened, the piece would go 
well in talking-pictures. But whatever would the directors 
be able to do with the false-alarm ghost, a headless man, 
who doesn’t rise from the sea eating bread and cheese? I 
fear they would not see him as an obvious symbol for the 
author. John Wheelwright 


A CONFLICT OF AIMS 


Elegies and Songs, by John Mavrogordato. Cobden-Sander- 
son, London. 


A note in this collection informs the reader that the twenty 
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pieces in it were taken from a poem of 1,200 lines in forty- 
six sections. From this alone, it is apparent that the poet is 
laboring over a grandiose conception. 

One gathers from the fragments that Mr. Mavrogordato 
believes in the essential oneness of man and the universe: 


Why cut the navel string? We are all one 
Pattern of leaves and from one root 
Out of the cruising earth fall and rise again. 


This conception, not the exclusive property of our day, here 
makes a sortie into modernism with a variety of references 
and quotations relating to physics, biology, geology, and 
local data, and, as in much contemporary verse, these are 
mixed with allusions to and phrases from more ancient 
literatures. 

The successful sections make the pamphlet worthy of 
notice. A passage called The Pictures, in which a couple 
of young lovers sit in the back row of a movie house, has 
a quality which is good, and the bringing in of Plato’s 
cave-dwellers as a climax is well-manipulated. Girl’s Song 
and Song for Lovers appropriate pleasantly certain virtues 
of Chinese poetry. It is the philosophical heavy-artillery 
that does the most damage. 

In order that a theory of the universe shall contribute 
to a poetical disclosure, it seems necessary for the poet to 
find an objective progression to which his reflections and 
symbols may apply themselves: a plot of some sort, an event, 
a myth. Lacking such a concrete, unifying component, the 
poet is thrown back upon arbitrary, personal symbols 
arbitrary and personal inasmuch as the symbols establish 
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no necessary relation between themselves and the theory 
they are intended to express. A most conspicuous failure 
produced in this way was Hart Crane’s The Bridge, to 
which Mavrogordato’s work bears some, not too proximate, 
resemblances. Crane’s notions about America, which he 
tried to present through the symbol of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
actually revealed nothing about the bridge (contrast Blake’s 
Tiger), nor was the bridge born out of the ideas held by 
Crane (contrast the architecture in Dante). This same 
vice of detached symbolism is evident in Mavrogordato’s 
repetition of images of leaves and islands to signify various 
things about the common origin and separateness of man. 
As for his rhetoric, more care would benefit him. He lets 

himself be carried off too easily ; for example, by alliteration: 

An odder Lilith or an odalisque 

Climb knot by knot along the mesh of time 

Those flimsy lips dim dreams and crimson limbs 


From limbo of dumb dreams still lower sinking 
Deeper down to sleeping stone. 


or by the weight of irony: 

What jolly times we used to have! 

God would be there with his white hair. . 
Failing apparently to sense that words may stand still and 
yet mean something, he piles up a verbal grand total to 
which even a selection confined to 27 pages cannot lend an 
air of necessary economy. 

Altogether, though Mavrogordato meditates with a de- 

gree of original energy, catches a bit here and there— 

Or whether in straight-eight sweetly riding,— 
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and appears to have come in contact with the major stylistic 
influences of his time, he has not coordinated successfully 


, 


“crocuses,” “flickering flames,” and a fundamentally nine- 
teenth century sense of rhythm with the “steel valves” and 
other modern phenomena to which he seems to feel an 


obligation. Harold Rosenberg 
CORRESPONDENCE 


One of our oldest and most loyal correspondents has written us 
that “The Nye inquiry [into the manufacture and sale of muni- 
tions] is languishing. Let’s see if you got any guts.’ To reassure 
him on our intestinal fortitude and to make our contribution to the 
cause of peace, we gladly print his enclosed poem. 


Hiram, my uncle, 

My ole great uncle had a wooden leg, 
Went stumpin’ around after Gettysburg 
Ole Uncle dot an’ carry one, 

Every gun was a golden egg 

For the bankers in New York, O! 


Here sat the bloke who sold the guns - 

A dollar here and a dollar there 

To build him a palace with a golden stair 

And a record-breaking library 

To mark the fallen of Dixee. 

Gold, my gold, let her fluctuate, 

Got to have tar on the ship of state, 

We made five bones on every barrel 

That was sold to calk the nation’s quarrel. 
Ezra Pound 
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NEWS NOTES 

The Nobel Prize in Literature for 1934 has been awarded to 
Luigi Pirandello, the Italian dramatist, known best in America for 
his plays, among which are Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
Right You Are if You Think You Are, Henry IV, and You Desire 
Me, but known in Europe also as novelist, essayist, and critic. 
Pirandello’s original contributions to dramatic subject-matter and 
technique alike have made this honor a matter for universal assent 
and congratulation. 

Alfred Richard Orage, better known as A. R, Orage, died in 
London on November 6th, 1934. He was internationally known as 
the editor of two famous English journals of opinion— The New 
Age before and during the war, and The New English Weekly 
during the past four years. Besides his work in liberal journalism, 
Orage was known as sponsor of Major Douglas’ Social Credit idea 

whose interpreter among poets is Ezra Pound), as a representative 
of Gurdjieff in America, and particularly as a critic and editor 
whose sympathy for young authors won him the gratitude of many 
now-famous writers, among them Katherine Mansfield, Llewellyn 
Powys, Storm Jameson, Edwin Muir, and members of the brilliant 
literary company that once centered around such English organs as 
Blast, The New Age, The Egoist, and The Athenaeum. For this 
generation of writers, Orage’s death will mean the passing of an 
a 


ightened leader. 





en 

Announcement has come from New York of the organization of 
The Academy of American Poets. This foundation, whose director 
is Mrs. Hugh Bullock, launches activities under a long and auspi- 
cious list of sponsors, and hopes, among other benefits, to award a 
large number of one-year fellowships of $5,000 to deserving poets. 
We have as yet no knowledge of the basis or permanence of the 
Academy, but trust that it may flourish in its munificence and pat- 
ronage. When further details are available, we shall give them 
in these pages. 

Announcement has been made of two important books on Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. One is a two-volume collection of his letters, 
to be edited by C. C. Abbott for the Oxford University Press; the 
other is a biography by Humphrey House, which will be more ex- 
haustive than the life by Father G. F. Lahey published in 1930. 
I'wo new critical studies of Hopkins have also been written: one, a 
detailed analysis of his poems, by Mrs. E. E. Phare, was issued 
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last year by the Cambridge University Press (in America by Mac- 
millan) ; and the other, by Bernard Kelly, has just been announced 
by Pepler & Sewell, The St. Dominic’s Press, England. To these, 
students of Hopkins’ poetry will wish to add Herbert Read’s essay, 
included in his book Form in Modern Poetry (1932) and F. R. 
Leavis’ chapter in New Bearings in English Poetry (1932). 

Edna St. Vincent Millay’s first volume since her sonnet sequence, 
Fatal Interview, three years ago, has been issued by Harpers undet 
the title Wine from these Grapes. This collection contains, be- 
sides a group of lyrics, a sonnet sequence called Epitaph for the 
Race of Man, which appeared originally in the S#. Louis Post- 
Despatch on the occasion of that newspaper’s fiftieth anniversary. 
Wine from these Grapes will be reviewed in an early issue of 
Poetry by Louise Bogan. 

The poems of Ernest Walsh have been collected in a volume 
called Poems and Sonnets, published, with a memoir by Ethel 
Moorhead, by Harcourt, Brace & Co. Walsh will be recalled by 
readers of Poetry, his first published work having appeared in 
these pages in January, 1922. In the four years following, until 
his death in October, 1926, he became known among the expatriates 
in France through his founding of This Quarter, a quarterly which 
shared with Transition the honor of printing the work of the Ameri- 
can exiles. The three issues edited by him in his lifetime were 
followed by a fourth after his death; in these many of the poems 
now collected were printed. 

The American lecture tour of Gertrude Stein is one of the causes 
of literary excitement this autumn. This formidable authoress 
arrived in New York with Alice B. Toklas late in October for a 
trip that will take her into the mid-Western hinterlands, among 
her lecture topics being English Literature as I Understand It. 
Random House, which recently published her opera libretto, Four 
Sainis in Three Acts, is now issuing her latest collection of writ- 
ings, Portraits and Prayers. 

The Smart Set Anthology has been published by Reynal and 
Hitchcock, a compilation by Burton Rascoe and Groff Conklin of 
contributions, prose and verse, from the magazine which once, un- 
der the editorships of H. L. Mencken, Willard Huntington Wright, 
and George Jean Nathan, held a position of its own as an inno- 
vator in literature and critical ideas. Many distinguished authors 
appear in this anthology to testify to the wit and foresight that once 
prevailed in the old Smart Set’s pages. 
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We are happy to announce that early issues of Poetry will con- 
tain a long sequence of new poems by Wallace Stevens, a new one- 
act poetic play by W. B. Yeats, an elegy on D. H. Lawrence by 
William Carlos Williams, a sequence by Hildegarde Flanner and 
one by Louise Bogan, as well as the work of several new poets of 
experimental leanings. 


Mr. Conrad Aiken has been known to readers of Poetry since 
its sixth volume, in 1915. Since then he has published many books 
of verse, fiction, and criticism. His Selected Poems were issued by 
Scribner's in 1929 and received the Pulitzer Prize in 1930; since 
then his books of verse have been John Deth and Other Poems 

1930), Preludes for Memnon (1931), and The Coming Forth by 
Day of Osiris Jones (1931). His latest work in fiction are the 
stories in Among the Lost People (1934). His critical reviews have 
appeared also in Poetry. 

Miss Josephine Ww. Johnson, ot Webster Grov es, Mo., has writ- 
for several years, but is better known for her short stories 
her recent novel, Now in November, which has won high 
critical praise since its publication last summer. 

Elfrida De Renne Barrow (Mrs. Craig Barrow), of Savannah, 
Ga., is active in the Poetry Society of Georgi 

Mr. Edwin Morgan lives in Brooklyn, N. Y 

Among the new poets in this issue four are foreign. 

Mr. D. G. Bridson lives in Manchester, England. His first writ- 
ings appeared in 1932, and have since been published in The 
Criterion, The New English Weekly, The Adelphi, and other Eng- 
lish magazines. He was one of the two English contributors to 
Ezra Pound’s Active Anthology of 1933. 

Miss Blanaid Salkeld was born of Irish parents in India, and 
now lives in Dublin. She had acted in the Abbey Theatre, and 
with Lydia Yavorska in London. Her first book, Hello, Eternity! 
was recently issued by Elkin Matthews, and she is now serving 
as foreign correspondent in a Dublin office. 

Mr. Ernest O’Malley, also Irish; has spent some time in the 
United States, and his present poems derive from his travels as 
well as from his own country. 

Miss Kathleen Monypenny lives in Sydney, Australia. 

John Louis Bonn, S. J., teaches classics and literature at Weston 
College, Weston, Mass., and has contributed to various literary 
and scholarly journals. 








a 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The House of the Titans and Other Poems, by A, E. Macmillan Co. 

Fuel, by Wilfred Gibson. Macmillan Co. 

Sonnets, by Flora Brent Hamilton. Bruce Humphries. 

Mountains and Molehills, by Frances Cornford. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: University Press. 

The Noise of History, by John Lehmann. Hogarth Living Poets, 2nd 
Ser., No. 2. Hogarth Press, London. 

Apology to My Neighbors, by Mildred Whitney Stillman. Fred. 
A. Stokes Co. 

Seeds of Earth, by Eleanor Allen. Metropolitan Press, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Nothing New, by Rodney Blake. Privately printed. 

On the Wall of Heaven, by Effie Leaton Cahill. The Bookfeliows, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The Merry Hunt, by Stanton A. Coblentz. Bruce Humphries, Inc. 

South South Eastward Ho! by Charles Oscar Palmer. C. W. Daniel 
Co., London. 

Campus Sonnets, by Ernest G. Moll. Metropolitan Press, Portland, 
Oregon. 
PROSE: 

Windfalls: Stories, Poems, and Plays, by Sean O’Casey. Macmil- 
lan Co. 

Art and the Life of Action, with Other Essays, by Miax Eastman. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

Poet in Exile, The Life of Heinrich Heine, by Antonina Vallentin. 
Viking Press. 

Tempo Di Pace, by Marceilo Gallian, Edizioni di Circoli, Roma, 
Italy. 

Faust non E Morto, by Adriano Grande, Edizioni di Circoli, Roma. 

Poésie Moderne aux Etats-Unis, by Jean Catel. Boivin & Cie, Paris. 

John Keats et les Odes (1819), by Jean Catel. Les Cahiers du Sud, 
Marseille. 

The Secret of Victorious Living, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. Har- 
per & Bros. 

The Negro in Early American Songsters, by S. Foster Damon. Bib- 
liographical Society of America. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND A PLAY: 

The Best Poems of 1934, ed. by Thomas Moult. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

What I Like in Poetry, by William Lyon Phelps. C. Scribner’s Sons. 

Within the Gates, by Sean O’Casey. Macmillan Co. 
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